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cabinet and heard the whirr of electricity. A slight sweat came into the
palms of my hands.
A few minutes later I came out and he said: "Now raise your arm."
I raised it.
"Any pain?"
"Not a twinge!"
Then he took a glass tube and rubbed my arms and legs with it.
Sparks and crackles came from it. It was the 'juice' which my brother
had mentioned.
It seemed to tone me up. I had a dose of it now and then before
lecturing and it braced me, I felt, for that unpleasant ordeal, though its
effect only lasted an hour or so.
I was without its aid when I stepped on to the platform for my first
lecture in Carnegie Hall in evening clothes with a beautiful white tie,
looking like an English gentleman,! hoped, but feeling like a mouse in a
trap, or a frightened rabbit.
My chairman on that occasion was Frederick Palmer, the famous war
correspondent who had been with me during the Battles of the Somme.
He made a very fine speech, I am told, but I did not hear a word of it,
and wondered whether I could get through the first sentences of my own
speech without being sick. Then I was aware somehow that I had to
begin. There were 10,000 people in that hall, and suddenly they all rose,
and it was like a wave with the sound of a wave. I was startled and did
not understand for a moment, but it was, as I was told afterwards, the
highest compliment which an American audience can pay to any
speaker. Does that sound like bragging? Well, I am not a bragger, but
I like to remember that great and kindly courtesy to a writer whose
words through the first World War had reached out to them.
I had a tragic tale to tell. It was about the war and the effects of war
in Europe, but twice I made the audience laugh when I didn't mean to.
I had been going for about thirty-five minutes and it seemed like an
hour. I glanced at my wrist-watch and could not believe that such a
short time had passed. Ten minutes later I looked at it again, and
thinking to myself: "Good heavens! My watch has stopped!" raised it
to my ear'. The whole audience laughed, guessing my trouble.- Then at
the end when I made my bow and breathed a silent prayer of thanks that
somehow I had got through this ordeal I tried to get off the stage by way
of the door through which I had come in. But I could not find the door
in the panelled back scene. I pressed one of the panels. It did not yield
so I returned and bowed to the audience again. Three times I did this,
and at the third time the audience laughed very heartily.
Nothing I ever did in the way of lecturing was so bad as that first
ordeal, but I never overcame my nervousness before standing on a